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THE DRIVER EDUCATIOft MANDATE: A PRELIMINARY REPORT 



J. INTRODUCTION 

In response to the direction of the State Board of Education, staff 
presented its first paper on Driver Education to the Board's Planning and 
Program Committee in April 1980. Following Board discussion of two 
additional staff reports, as well as the recommendations of the School 
Problems Commission Sub-Committee on Driver Education and other public 
testimony, the State Board of Education adopted the following motion on 
April 9, 1981. 

The State Board of Education recommends and supports legislation to 
remove the State requirement for Behind-the-Wheel training in Driver 
Education in the public secondary school curriculum. Any local district 
that cliooses to continue offering a Behind-the-Wheel training program in 
Driver Education shall continue to receive appropriate State Funding. 
The Board directs the State Superintendent to submit and/or support 
legislation consistent with this action. 

Implicit in the language of this motion was the Board's desire to retain the 
classroom instruction portion of the mandate until, to use the words of the 
State Superintendent, "...the proposed study df State mandated programs in 
Education has been completed." (Memorandum, April 9,' 1981) 

In September 1981 the State Board of Education approved a mandate study plan 
including Driver Education. The following report is a major extension of 
the previous staff investigations and is considerably more extensive in its 
findings and recommendations. 

While retaining f;ull responsibility for the recommendations and supporting 
arguments presented in the report, staff wish to express their gratitude for 
the cooperation of teacher, administrative, legislative and organizational 
representatives at local, state and natibnal levels whose assistance was 
essential to the completion o f this repor t^„ — — — 



II. Research Questions/Sources of Evidence 



Research Questions ^ 

A staff group conducted a review of all material on Driver Education 
previously submitted to the Statp Board as well as the information 
supporting the material. The five analytical questions in the Board's 
mandate study plan - which are specifically addressed in the Summary Section 
of this report - were also reviewed and sub'sequently used as a basis for 
deriving the specific questions to be discussed in this report. From these 
initial activities it was determined that there were three questions for/, 
general analysis and four questions for decision as follows: . ^ 

General Analysis Questions 

1) What is the historical background of the mandate? 

2) What are the goals of the mandate? 

3) Have they been met? 
Questions for decision ; 

1) Should the mandate for Driver Education classroom instruction be 
continued? 

2) Should the mandate to provide Behind-the-Wheel Trainirig (BTW) 
continued? " ^ 

3) Should the mandate on Driver Education personnel qualifications be 
continued? 

4} Should the State Board of Education continue to regulate the program and 
staff of selected commercial driving schools? 

Sources of Evidence 

This report was developed from the following spurces as they were relevant 
to Driver Education. 

-Statutes and rules and regulations; 

-Research reports; • 

-Published and unpublished documents; 

-Public testimony before the School Problems Commission and the State Board 
of Education; 
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-Information in the State Board's files; 
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-Correspondence with individiials in their official capacities, e.g., 
teachers, administrators, organizational representatives, etc.; and " 






-All materials previously submitted to the State Board of Education. 






Following Section V of the report is a number6d''list of selected 
references. The text of the report contains num])ey*s in parentheses which* 
are keyed to the references. 






The report also contains an Appendix which consists of several tables 
selected from national and state data related to driver education and 
traffic safety. They have been included to facilitate easy reference and to 
, improve the flow of the report's narrative. 
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ril. General Analvsis Questions 

v. What is the historical background of the mandate? - 

In 1895 there were reported to be only four registered automobiles in the 
United States. In that same year it was reported with some concern that 
half of them had collided .with each other in.SJt. Louis, Missourk While 
this story may be apocrypli«,l> It can serve Ji:v> 4cite the onset of ip)ublic. 
concern for traffic safety in what quickly came to be called the. automotive 
era. From this modest beginning Americans took to^their wheels in such 
numbers and with such devastating effect on each other that in 19»13 the 
Natiowl Safety Council was'established and, by approximate.ly 1920 (when' 
there were almost 10 million cars registered in the United States*),, driver ^ 
education programs entered the public schools in Illinois and other states. > 

Such programs were not initially authorized by statute, were few in number, 
. varied in content, and were fiscally supported entirely at the local level. 
^ However, concern for tnaffic safety and the provision of traffic safety ^ 

programs continued to grow during the twenties and thirties. 

This early period .is notable for the long range development of driver ' 
education in Illinois and in other states for three reasons. First, it was 
during these years that coalitions of local, state, and national leaders 
concerned with safety (including driver education/safety education programs 
s in the public schools) were developed. Second, the principal reason for 

supporting such programs ^hen -'asi now - was concern over the magnitude of 
traffic accidents among the young and the belief that safety education and 
driver training would help to alleviate the situation. And third, the 
, • spread of local programs and of support for them across levels of government 
culminated in requests for state legislative and fiscal support. 

In October 1940 the Illinois Legislative Council published "State Aid for 
Driver Traintng Courses" (34). The report documents the early State level 
discussion of driver education in terms of three issues which have endured 
I to the present day: driver education as ,a safety measure; the need for a 
\ comprehensive program, i.e., one that inc^ludes classroom and practice 

driving;*^aml the need for adequate funds, mainly to support the costs of the 
practice driving. , 
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*By contrast, in 1980 Illinois alone had 7.14 million cars registered (23) 
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While the Legislature did not appropriate funds' for Driver Training in 1940. 
It did adopt' the Safety EdJcatioii Act orf 1941 . This bill was essentially 
permissive in nature and general in scope. The current version of it is 
found in Section 27-17 of The School Code of Illinois . In terms qf State 
legislation the 1941 bill was the high water mark for those who supported 
safety^ education as a general topic including safety in the home, traffic 
safety and health safety. . .. 

Program?, for, traffic safety education continued to grow and their supporters 
continued to seek legislative action with the effect that in 1947 the 
Illinois legislature adopted a bill mandating that a course of instruction 
>n 'Traffic Laws and Regulations^ be offered for at least- one hour each week 
in each, of grades one through nine. TWs bill may reasonably be considered 
the progenitor of all subse(ruent Driver Education legislation. " 

The historical development of driver educatiom programs can be summarized as 
follows. 

1903 - A Boston YMCA offers what may be the nation's earliest driver 
training course (38). 

1916 - Possibly the first high school driver education program is offered 

to students in Gilbert, Minnesota by William H. Fulton - an 

: engineer also noted for his. work'on the airplane "Spirit of St. 
/ LoMis" (38). ^ 

1924-26- Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, sponsors two National 
' • Highway Conferences which recommend (among other things) that 
safety and driver education be included in the curricula of all 
public scho|ols and that a Uniform Vehicle Code (UVC) should be 
adopted (38). The Code was adopted in 1926.* 

« * 

1931 -. Professor Amos E. Neyhart (sometimes called the "Father of. Driver 
Education") conceives and begins to disseminate the concep't that 
driver training will reduce accidents in the same way that factory, 
training reduces accidents (38). ^ 

1936 - Lane Technical High School (Chicago, Illinois) introduces the 

nation's first multiple phase driver education course; one which 
includes classroom, simulator, off-street and on-str^et instruction 
components (38). This remains the model-of -choice in driver 
' education. 



*This Code - now found in the Uniform Laws Annotated - is not a federal law, 
but has been used as a model for "^tate laws including the 1935 Illinois ' " 
statute cifesd on the next page. , 



1949 - The National Commission on Safety Education (a part of the National 
' Education Association) publishes recommendations, from a national 
conference on high schboVdriver education, that thf program 
include "•••a minimum of 30 hours of classroom instruction and an 
average minimum of 6 hou»?s per student for actual driving.. j," This 
io/6 approach subsequently became perhaps 'the most typical feature 
of driver education programs in the United States (20). 

Interestingly, this national conference also recommended that: - 

There should be no legislation requiring schools to provide 
ciriver education. If any state law regarding driver educatioa 
is necessary, its purpose should be to' authorize driver 
^ education programs and the expenditure of educational funds to 
finance them. ..Driver education should not be financed with 
• funds, from special sources earmarked for this purpose. 

1957 - Illinois incorporates the 30/6 approach ^in its permissive 

legislation authorizing driver education programs and reimbursement. 

* -» ' • 

1968 - National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) begins 

research and development program which culminated, in 1978, in the • 
Safe Performance Curriculum (SPC) now under test in DeKalb Couffty, 
Georgia (36). 

1978 • Illinois State Board of Education releases Driver Education for 
Illinois Youth , the product of a four-year curriculum development 
project using federal funds and involving approximately 50 local 
school districts. By 1979, representatives of almost 79% of the 
State's 750 public high schools had received information on thi^ 
curriculum through State Board sponsored workshops. 

The legislative history of the program, which involves Chapter 122 and 
Chapter 95-1/2 of the Illinois Revised Statutes as well as at least one 
federal law, is summarized belov^ ^ 

^ Action Statutory Reference 

Chapter 

Uniform Act Regulating Traffic 95-1/2 - Section 98 
on Highways ; cned in 1947 et/geq.^ 
mandate below. , ' . 

1939 First reference to "operator 95-1/2 - 6<&ction 35d 

license" (Driver); set mirtimum 
age at 15. , 

1941 ^ Safety Education Act of^July 17, 122 • Section 523°a-c 

1941 ; authorized general course 
of safety education for a minimum 
^ 16 hours/year, and required 
Normal Schools to offer an 
elective course in safety education. 
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1947 Courses In Traffic Laws and 122 - Section 27-24 

Regulations ; mandated instruction 
of at least 1 hour/week In each 
of grades 1-9. 

1953 Set minimum licensing age at 16, 95-1/2 - Section 

15 \Slth cause, and 14 or 15 with 73.14 
enrollment In high school Driver 
Education. o 

1957 Driver Education Act , authorized 122 - Section 27-24 

classroom and 0ehind-the-Wheel 
(BTW) course which woyld be 
available to defined group; 
appropriated funds via the Driver 
Education Fund; and set 
reimbursement maximum at $30 
^ dollars per pupil completing an 

approved course. 

1959 Reimbursement formula. amended to 122 - Section 785^ 

provide separate rates for classr 
room and BTW. 

1966 Federal Highway Safety Act 23 U.S.C 402(b) 

adopted; provides funds for state 

programs which among other 
things provide for comprehensive 
- ^ driver training programs. 

1967 ' Mandated provision of class- 122 - Section 27-24.2 

room/BTW course to defirted popu- 95-1/2 - Section 6-107 
lation; linked completion of . 
approved course to early licensing, 
i.e. ,16-17. Effective January 1, 1969. 



The period from 1947 through 1981 produced four major developments in driver 
education programs in Illinois and other states. 

1. Categorical state support for driver education programs: 'In 1947 

Delaware became the first state to adopt legislation providing special 
funds for driver education (21). By 1957, when Illinois first 
authorized categorical funding for a permissive driver education program 
using driver, license fees, fourteen states had adoptsd similar 
^programs. By 1979-80 at least twenty-six states provided special state 
funding; federal funds were used in at l^ast twenty-three states in 
addition to or in lieu of special state financial aid (4). 
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2. Development of Driver Education program/personnel standards: State and 
federal fiscal support has been invariably accompanied by the citation 

^ of minimum program and personnel standards. The typical minimum program 
in. Illinois and most other states offiering fiscal support is thirty 
hours of classroom' instruction and six hours of behirid-the-wheel 
instruction. The typical personnel standard is a valid teaching 
certificate with driver education endorsement. 

3. Linking driver education to licensing requirements for certain age 
groups: In 1967 Illinois passed a law (effective 1969) providing that 
no applicant under the age of eighteen coujd be issued a license unless . 
the applicant had passed an approved driver education course, which was 
defined as having been approved by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. While similar provisions exist in other states, it should 
be noted that at least sixteen states license drivers under age eighteen 
(typically at sixteen) with or without driver education. In seven 
additional states that license drivers below 18, completing a driver 
education program reduces the license eligibility age by six months to 
two years (e.g., 16 to 14, 17 to 15, etc.). 

4. Adoption of federal legislation: The Federal Highway Safety Act of 1966 
provided funds to states for expanding and upgrading driver education 
programs, principally through Section 402 of the Act. A condition of 
receiving grants under the Act was that each state have a comprehensive 
driver training program (23 U.S.C. 40? (b)(1)(E)). In view of this 
provision some states, e.g., Indiana, passed legislation which simply 
accepted the federal law and its implementing rules and regulations. - 
This federal law is also credited with influencing Illinois* action 
mandating the. provision of driver education in 1969. ^ 

Since 1969, principal developments in Illinois* driver education program 
have included legislation to Increase the reimbursement levels (1971, 1981), 
curricular development at the state and local level, and the initiation 
(1980) of research on the program by the State*Board of Education. 

2. What are the goals^of the mandate? 

The mandate for Driver Education has several distinct parts which should be 
considered as a basis for describing the goals of the mandate. The major 
components and goals of the mandate can be summarized as foll9ws. 

a. To assure that all students in grades 1-3 receive a course of. 
instruction in safety education that deals with portions of the 
Illinois Vehicle Code and Litter Contrpl Act for at least one class 
period each week In each grade, and In at least one of the years in 
grades 10 tlifrough 12. (Ch. 122-27-23, which precedes the Driver 
Education Act in the Code .)* 

*Thi5 report does not address the elementary school component of the Driver 
Education mandate, because that program is not typically operated .as a 
separate course of instruction. It is usually treated as one aspect of the 
general topic of safety education. 
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b. To assure that each high school :&Jjudent is required to take the 
course described above during one of th^ years cited and that such 
course be. at least 30 hours in^ duration and taught by a certified 
high school .teacher who has acquired special qualifications 
pursuant to Section 27^24.2 of the Driver Education Act. 

c. To assure that each school district which maintains grades 9-l2 
shall offer a driver education course consisting of classroom and 

.practice driving instruction as defined to all residents and 
certain non-residents of the district who are at least 15 but not 
yet 21 years of age. 

d. To provide for the approval of minimum program and personnel 
standaMs in publicand certain private driver education courses 
through the statute and the rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Education. 

• e. To assure that anyone who is 16 or 17 years^old must successfully 
complete an approved driver education course in order to be 
^eligible for a driver's license. 

f. To authorize State funding of a portion of the costs for the 

classroom and BTW portions of the driver education cour^se in the 
public secondary schools. 

In summary, the current driver education^ mandate requires that both 
classroom and BTW instruction be provided, that students must take at least 
the classroom portion, and that anyone between 16 and 18 years of age who 
^ wants a driver^s license must successfully complete both pavts of an ^ 
appraved program. 

These components of the mandate arid their historical development sugglfest 
that there are three major goals for Driver Education: * 

,a. To' help reduce traffic accidents through providing for courses of 
driver education in the classroom and^ behind^the-wheel; . 

b. To provide driver education (and thus encourage its use) for* ^ 
nori-public school students, out-of-school youth and other 
individuals between 18 and 21 years of age; and 

r ' 

J -c. To provide a mechanism for training and licensing youth between 1-5 
and^ 18 in response to the^ practical need for such access. 

The components and goals of the Driver Education mandate support the 
conclusion that the State has perceived formal driver education to be 
important for some as a traffic safety measiiire, but not so important'as to 
require it of all^ beginning drivers. For example: \ 



-From, 1941 to 1947. the entire program wiis permissive; 
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-From 1941 to the present only the classroom portion has been mandated for 
all public school students; 

-The pj^ogram received no special Stat$ funds for at lea'st seventeen years 
after the initial legislative request (1940-1957); and 

-The behind-the-wheei training has always been, until the relatively recent 
earl licensure linkage, optional to all students^ 

3. Have they been met? 

The goal of providing for early licensing has been met since 1939 even 
though the specific preconditions for it have changed as indicated earl ier 
in the legislative summary. The remaining two goals af the mandate have not 
fared nearly as well. Each is discussed below. 

Service to non public school, out-of school youth, and certain others 
between 18 and 21 years of'-aqe . For almost twentv-five years thP 5;tatP has 
sought to Increase thef use of driver education by these popu.lations through 
expanding program availability, first in 1957^,and again in 1967. The State 
Board staff has no formal record of the extent of their participation in 
driver education. However, informal discussions with experienced agency 
personnel suppbrt the conclusion that of the three groups, non-public school 
students use the program more often than the out-of-s'chool and over 18 
groups, which have never used the program in large numbers. Possible 
explanations for this situation include: a) that the program is not 
generally offered at times convenient for the out-of-schbol and oyer 18 
groups; and b) that there has been little state or local effort to eficourage 
their participation. Nevertheless it must be concluded that this goal of 
the driver education mandate has met only limited success. 

Reducing traffic accidents through requiring classroom instruction for all 
p ublic school students and behlnd-the-whee I instruction for a selected 
population, in a previous report to the statP Rnarrj, ctaff^ rn,y,,y,antoH on thef 
assumption underlying this goal by noting that "years of research in 
Illinois and othfer %tates"has failed to supply conclusive evidence in- ' 
support of the assumption." . > o 

In support of this statement staff described research re'sults as 
•mconclustve, contradfctory and based on faulty methodology. .The following 
quotation places, the transformation of research conclusions, from generally 
positive to incoh.clusive, in an historicaT perspective (31). • - 

Since the ear-?y years of driver education in the 1920' s, its proponefits 
.have claimed- safety benefits. Scores of nonrandortf control! grmjp studies 
conducted around the middle of the century (American' Automobile 
Association, 1945, 1955, 1959; Associatioh of Casualty and Surety . i 
C*»'''Pf.9J'2s» "1955; National Education Association, .1957) a|jpeared to! • '^^ 
eoqfirm such benefits, suggesting* reductions in violations emt^iCElsiJ- • , 
involvement of 50% or more^for drivers receiving driver educat-#nff^ 
Ttiese results, together with the face validity of educating, beginning ° 
' drivers, contributed much to the status of driver education as one of 
the nation's prijiary traf fit. safety measures. 



The validity of the early studies of the safety effectiveness of driver 
education has been questioned, Haddon, Suchman, and Klein (1964) 
pointed out that none of these studies included random assignment or 
statistical controls for inherent differences between students who chose 
to enroll in driver education and those who did not. Other studies 
(Conger, Miller, and Rainey, .1966;^ Ferdun, Peck & Coppin, 1967; Rainey, 
Conger & Walsmith, 1961) showed th^t driver education students differ in 
a number of important* respects from students who do not enroll and that 
these variables could account for the differences in the driving records 
of the two. groups. ( 



When researchers attempted to control for these selection biases using 
statistical methods, they foynd much smaller differences in subsequent 
.crash and violation rates between driver education and non-driver 
education groups (Conger et al,, 1966; Coppin, Marsh & Peck, 1965; 
^ prGuire & Kersh, 1969), In an extensive study of this type, Harrington 
(1971) found a 5% lower crash involvement rate among females whd took 
driver education, but no such difference for male students, 

Harrington attempted to control for biographical, attitudinal, and 
personality differences by using analysis of covariance techniques. He 
emphasized the limitations of these methods and the need for 
experimental studies using randomized groups. Without such studies, it 
is impossible to be sure what benefits, if any, are produced by driver 
education. 

Perhaps the most recent, and certainly most widely publicized, entry into 
-the debate has been the 1981 report "Teens and Autos: A Deadly Combination" 
(17), Published by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety - which, from 
1947 to 1968 issued annual awards for Driver Education Achievement (4)-the 
report summarized the results of several studies to support its assertion 
that the majo?* public health problem for teenagers is injuries associated 
with automobiles. One of several policy options offered in the report was 
the elimination of high school driver education. 

It is essential to note that the Institute's report is less an attack on 
driver education £er se, than on its use as a vehicle for extending the age 
of licensing downwardT" Points more pertinent to the question are made by 
Seaver, et a1. in a later portion of the article cited above (31). 

In summary, .it appears that the net safety effect of driver education 
may be slightly positive, zero, or possibly even negative. Considerably 
muf-e definitive research wi M bfi rpqnirer i to rl etey^^jn e the d1rgct1on~~" 
and/or magnitude of this effect* Also to be considered in any social - 
evaluation, however j^^ls the value of mobility to persons under the age . 
of 18 (and to society as a whole) as well as the value of the training 
function that driver education provides parents. In view of existing 
circumstances, it is unlikely that driver education should (or even 
could). be discontinued at thisr poiftt. Nevertheless, a reevaluation of 
its funding sources may be in order if ins^ignificant safety benefits are 
found in subsequent objective evaluations. 



In January 1979, Or. William Haddoni President of the Insurance Institute of 
Highway Safety, presented his conclusions concerning high school driver 
education in "Options for the Prevention of Motor Vehicle Crash Injury", a 
Keynote Address to an international conference on this topic. Following is 
an excerpt from the published abstract of his address (6). 

No favorable'resul ts from high school driver training have been shown 
even for driVers over 18. The contribution of alcohol abuse, when 
sought, has been found in-^ every country. . .The motor vehicle safety 
programs introduced in the U.S. in 1966, when the number of deaths wrfs 
5.3/10,000 registered vehicles, reduced the fatalities to 4.25 in 1973. 
A further tirop to 3.3, associated with the speed limit reduction to 55 
miles/h (89 km/h), occurred by 1976. It has been estimated that the 
initial standards prevented the loss of 28,000 lives during the period 
1966- 74... Tests of safety pamphlets in California and television, 
programs urging seat belt use have been proved "ineffective. In 
contrast, requiring motorcyclists to wear crash helmets and drive with 
headlights on at all times reduced motorcycle crash injuries. 

The impression the staff is left with after reviewing past as well as 
current research focused on the safety effects of driver education is that 
it has failed to produce conclusive positive results an d thus has also 
failed to provide an effective rationale for the typTcaT (i.e>, 30/6) driver 
education program - mandated or r\6t l 
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IV. Questions for Decision 



1- Should the mandate to pro vide Behind-the-Wheel (B TW) Traininq be 
continued? ^ — * ^ 



No. The State Board of Education (April 1981) adopted a resolution which 
among other things supported the elimination of this portion ofJhe mSndSte. 

present form the mandate requires the provision of a service to the 
children of parents/guardians, and to certain other individuals who aJef 

a. Willing to (or must, because of their personal situation) assume 
whatever risks may be inherent in early licensing; 

Able to assume the added insurance burden for a youthful driver; 



b. 
c. 



Wish to be eligible for possible reductions in the cost of 
insurance; and who 



effSrts.^^''^ progr^ supplement or supplant their own education 
Sr%v^L"^vl??hiu^^d^r^?S tT^h^^^Ss^^s?"'"^ ^" l-ediate- benefit and is 

a requirement adopted in 1967 at least in part on Jhe bi?ls of research ^' 
strategies and resujts which have been seriously challenged and in baJt as a 
response to the provisions of the federal Highway Safety 'Act ^ 

faU?Uv°LJ^if h^i'Jf* '?? appropriate emphasis on traffic injury and 
l^ V.nALi A • generally gone unnoticed in the discussion of the need 

Jwo^. S f • ^"'^^i: education that for decades both vounn anH n?l! drivers in 
overwhelming n umbers have perfor med satelv . ihat. L 

Jhe'tJatif? ?rnS%rH^"^' P^°P^'-**^"ally over'p^ lder.;ep Ise^ ad n 
the statistics. on accidents, injuS-ies and fatalities, it is also trup thai 
being involved in a reported accident is decidedly aty^icll of Sr vers both 
within any age group and between several age groups (13) (23). 



T h is' n umS^irs^l fJ^ f tft Reported accide nUlrTl 1 1 inois. ~ 

inis numDer IS 5.5% of the State's 7.0 million licensed drivers Driwpr«: 

F^rthe; if a?? oJ hiJ^J®-'^'''^®':' ^'?d. accidents, while 70% did not. 
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For three decades (1939-69) Illinois recognized the value, indeed the 
necessity - given the limitations. of mass transportation - of mobility for 
youth by extending eligibility first to 15 year olds and later (1957) to 16 
year olds without the present requirement to complete a course including BTW 
instruction. Their performance over these years merits State confidence- in 
the abilities of their paNnts and/or friends as teachers and in the 
performance of youth as responsible drivers. * 

In this context there does not appear to be a compelling State interest in 
maintaining a mandate which uses funds from three separate sources (local 
property taxes. General State Aid, and the Driver Education Fund) to provide 
a.service which has no conclusively demonstrated safety effect; is used only 
6y a select population (a significant number of whom must use it); and which 
results in havirtg the public sector assume a parental and private sector 
task in a way which restricts parental and private sector alternatives 
without persuasive evidence of the need to do so. 

Therefore, the provision of the previous Board resolution calling for 
elimination of the gehind-the-Wheel mandate should be retained ancTextended 
to call for the elimination of the requirement that such a course be 
completed as a condition of early licensing^ 

2. Should the mandate, for Driver Educatibn classroom instruction be 
continued? • ; 

No. As far back as 1940 proponents of driver education have contended 
TFat the secondary school classroom instruction should be., integrated 
with practice driving, i.e., bath should be taken concurrently or at 
least consecutively (34). 

The present mandate has three principal components which have the 
following general effects. 

All public school students who complete the eighth grade are' 
required to have had classroom safety education instruction 
/ including portions of the Motor Vehicle Code and other safety 

related topics, for the equivalent of one class period each week, 
in each grade from one through eight (Ch. 122, Section 27-23). 

' ' ■ 

All public secondary school students must receive an. additional 30 

hours gf driver education classroom instruction at some timp during 

— grades 10^ 4^,— Th4^ cours D is-^Ha Qvailabl e to certain other ' 

persons. on request. 

- By interpretation of the statutes and rules all youth between 15 
and 13 years of age who seek early licensure must successfully 
complete approved classroom and behind-the wheel courses. 
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^ The secondary school program is now generally organized and operated 
primarily to serve those students who wish to take both courses and 
secondarily to provide the classroom course mandated for all students at 
some point during grades 10-12. As presently operated then. Driver 
Education is fundamentally a service program for those who want to be 
eligible for early licensing. 

Given the integrated nature of the program it follows that the previous 
State Board recommendation to eliminate the mandate to provide prac tice 
driving should be extended to include the classroom component as well . 

3. Should the mandate on driver education personnel qualific ations be 
continued in its present form? ~ — — 

No^ In previous reports to the State Board it has been noted that Illinois' 
requirement that driver education teachers be fully certified, i.4., have a 
college degree with appropriate amounts of specifier courses, is not shared 
by all other states. Tables from the 1980 Driver Education Status Re port of 

the National Safety Council (4), document the variety of personnel 

qualification standards now in effect among the reporting states (See 
Appendix). 

The driver education literature in Illinois and other states contains^ 
assertions that a "quality driver education program" req\iires a teacher who 
has a college degree,, teaching certificate, and specific traiaing in the 
subject. Staff finds no research evidence to support this assertion. 
Rather, it appears to be the result of assuming that the quality of a 
program is automatically improved by raising the level of formal education 
required fof- eligibility to work in. it. The existing and unchallenged 
alternative standards in other states (See Appendix) suggest that the 
present standard is different from and more costly, but not necessarily 
better than other approaches (4). 

The present driver education personnel certification standards for public 
and private secondary schools should therefore be amended to provide both 
sectors with greater flexibility . ^ 

^' Should the State Board of Education continue to regulatk the program and 
staff of selected commercial driving schools ? 

Legislation requires State^ Board approval of commercial driving school 

programs a nd personnel that gprvp ymith nrrWor la (10^7^ 95-1/2). This 

h^ beerv-transTa^tochfnto reg tfl atio n s which i n essence seek to tran sTornTa 

private enterprise (previously administered solely by the Secretary of 
State) into a public one. Under the- general assertion, discussed above, , 
that a high quality driver education program requires a fully certified 
instructor and that standards far the commercial schools serving youth 
should thus be identical to public school standards, the legislation and the 
regulations imposed identical personnel and substantially identical program 
standards on the commercial schools serving youth under 18. 
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There is no ctfmpelling evidence for imposing these requirements on 
Cpflifngrciai driver training schools. Regulation of such schools should be 
the proviace of a more appropriate State agency? 



Summary 



V. Summary and Preliminary Recommenda^ons 




This report is based upon a review of materials previbusly submitted to the 
State Board of Education as well as a review of additional material related 
to the mandate for^driver education in Illinois. In particular^ this report 
^^Xfers. from previous papers in that the specific questions addressed in 
this^paper were derived from the five questions which make up the framework 
for analysis included in the Board's mandate study plan. These questions, 
and a brief response to each as it concerns driver education, are presented 
below. , ' 

1. What desirable condition or outcome is called for by the mandate? 

The driver edu<;ation mandate is intended to produce at least the 
, following conditions ; classroom instruction for all public school 
students; successful completion of ah approved course as a condition for 
(&arly licensing (thus retaining a long standing goal of providing youth 
under 18 access to the privilege of driving); and encouragement of 
certain other^ individuals to ta^ce driver education by requiring that it 
be made available la them upon request. 

The desirable outcome of the driver education mandate has been that it 
should make a significant contribution to traffic safety in Illinois. 

2. Is there evidence that t^i-^the absence of the mandate the conditioner 
outcome will not be achieved? 

One can assume thaTtviV the absence of a mandate some school districts 
may choose not to offer driver education. 



There is no evidence to demonstrate that failure to offer the program 
has or will significantly affect the level of traffic safety in Illinois. 

3. As presently defined does (can) the mandate yield the desired result? 

As presently defined^ the mandate produces the desired conditions, but 
its existence has not been clearly connected to producing the desired 
result. ' 

4. Could the mandate' be defined '.and/or implementiad HiFferpni-.ly anri yi^ic) 

— tfte-des.tr:ed^-j=e&y+t? — - - - ■ -■ - — 

.It has been suggested that the tninitnutn licensing age be raised to 
eighteen (17). In 1980, 35.8% of all Illinois drivers involved in fatal 
accidents, were under 25 years of age (23). This represents only .06% of 

-..licensed drivers in that age group. These and other data suptjort the . 

"conclusion that raising the licensing age would create an unwarranted 
hardship for the over 200,000 licensed drivers in Illinois who are under 
18 years of age afid who have in the main performed safely. 
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It is conceivable that a driver education program capable of producing a 
significant and positive effect on traffic safety could be developed. 
However, the- magnitude of the change needed (as suggested by the DeKalb 
County Project) would be very large indeed.* Further, there is 
insufficient evidence concerning what will work and little reason to 
suppose that such information will become available in the years ahead. 

It is not possible then, to state with confidence how the present 
mandate could be defined differently in order to yield the deiired 
result. ' ^ 

5. Does the mandate reflect a compelling state interest? 

There is unquestionably a compelling state interest in promoting traffic 
safety. There is not, however, a compelling state interest to mandate a 
program which^may be only marginally effective or even marginally 
ineffectiye lf» terms of its contribution to traffic safety. 

Given the responses to these questions as well as to the questions discussed 
in earlier sections of this report, the task force presents the following 
summary conclusions. 

The public secondary school driver education program is essentially an 
early licensing service program-with an indeterminate safety effect - 
its users should be able to choose it. 

Teachers in the public secondary and selected commercial school driver 
programs are required to be fully certified teachers - this is not 
warranted. . 

Early licensing is conditional on successful completion of the 30/6 
program - this is not warranted. 

. There is no compelling interest for the State to continue the Driver 
Education mandate in its present form. 



^THTtr^af Perf ornlaijcffX^tn^^ classroom 
instruction, and ITN^ours of simulation, and 17,hours of off-street driving 
and 3 hours o7Tn-str^e± driving. In short, the total program time is 
doubled (from 36 houfs tiK72 hours) and the ratio of classroom to practice 
timg is also drastically cfranged from 5:1 to .95:1 (36). ' As previously 
reported to the State Board, a\final report (including data on costs) is not 
expected until late 1982. \\ 



Preliminary Recommendations 



It is re^.ommended that the State Board of Education support legislation to: 

1. Repeal the State requirement for classroom and Behind-ths-Wheel 
training in the public secondary school curriculum. 

2. Amend the early licensing provisions of the statutes to provide 
that such licensing shall be available to those who are at least 16 
years old and who have demonstrated such knowledge and skills as 
the Secretary of State may deem necessary. 

3. Amend the statutory provision concerning personnel certification 
requirements to provide alternative professional training programs 
for registration of. those who wish to provide driver education 
instruction in a public or private setting. 

4. Amend the statutes to authorize eligible school districts to 
provide a comprehensive driver education, program directly or 
indirectly through contract, which contract may include provision 
of public facilities; and to offer the program in these 
circumstances during any period of the year and to all beginning- 
drivers. 

5. Amend the statutes to provide that the Secretary of State shall 
have the sole responsibility of licensing and supervision as it , 
relates to all commercial driver training schools. 



Finally, it is recommended that: 

1. The State Board of Education request that the Governor establish an 
interagency ctfrrunission charged to investigate the relative costs^^ ^ 
and effects of traffic safety measures proven to reduce traffic 
accidents; to recommend allocations of State funds among such 
programs and to report by a^'date certain. 

< ■■} ■ . ' 

Z. Any local district that chooses to continue offering Driver 
- Education shall continue to receive appropriate State funding. 
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TABLE X 



STATE CURRICULUM GUlbES^aUCENStNG AG^ 



STAte 

AK 
AZ 
AR 
CA 



. cuMENrio: ' 

DRIVER EOUC. 
CUflR. GUtOE 

FAILED TO REPORT 
1075 
1070 



INCLUDE 
ENf R(1Y USE/ 
CONSERVAnON? 



CUnRENr ED. 
MOrORCVCU 
CURR. GUIDE 



MSP* 
MSP* 
1980 



LICENSING AGE 
WITH DR EO. WITHOUT DR. EO. 



16 
18 
16 



16 
16 

^^ 

16 



CO 
CT 
OE 
DC. 
PL 



1079 
1073 
1959 
1070 



X 
X 
X 
X 



MSP' 
MSP* 
1976 



NO INSTRUMENT WITH WHICH TO COLLECT DATA 



16 
16 
16 
16 



16 
16 
16 
16 



3A 

HI 

10 

IL 

IN 



P^ED TO REPORT 
FAILED TO REPORT 

1910 

1976 

1974 



1977 
1973 



14 

16 
16.1 



lA 

KS 
KV 
LA 
ME 



1971 
1974 
1979 

FAILED TO REPORT 
1968 



X 
X 



1975' 



19 

14 
16 

15 



16 
16 

1i« V 



16 
14 
16 

17 



MD 

MA 

Ml 

MN 

MS 



1970 
1970 
. 1977 
FAILED to REPORT 
1979 



1977 



NA 
10.6 
16 

15 



NA 
17 
IS 

15 



MO 
MT 
NB 

NH 



NO STvATE DEPARTMENT OFFICE OR SUPERVISION OP DRIVER EDUCATION 

X , , ,977 

1W X 



1974 



X / 



1980 



.15 
16 
16 
16 



16 
16 
16 
16 



NJ 

NM 

NV 

NC 

ND 



19^73 
1969 
1965 
1974 



X 
X 
X 



1973 



MSP* 



17 
15 
17 
16 
14 



17 
16 
16 
Itf 
16 



OH 
OK 
OR 

Rt 



1910 
1973 
1977 
1972 
1974 



1960 

Ii971 



1974 
1979 



SC 
SD 
TN., 
TX 



UT 



FAILED TO REPORT 
"^975 

p^D TO Report 

1976 



19 

16 
16 
16 
16 



16 
16 
16 
16 
16 



1078 
MSP- 



VT 
VA 
WA 

wv 

Wl 

wv 



FAILCO TO report 
FAILED TO REPORT 
1971' , 
^ 1980 ^ 
FAiLeDJO REPORT 
FAILED TO REPORT 



14 

It 

• 16 



14 



16 

NA 



1975 
.1971 



16 
16 



18 
16 




33 
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TAIU a ^' 
STUDENT ^ARTlCIPATtON IN ORIVEfl EDUCATION 



-J 



STATE 



AL 
AK 
AZ 
AR 
CA 



CRlTeillA 
\FOR ELiGiBlLIfy 
AG£ GRADE 
• 

FAILED TO REPORT 



, STUDENTS ELIGfSLE FDR 
' DR(VEA EDUCATION COURSE 
A & C B & D , TOTAL 



STUDENTS ENflOllED , 
IN DRIVER EDUCATION 
A&C 8&0 TOTAL 



STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPLETING COUflSE 
AitT Bio TDTAL 



14 


«> 9 




26.485 


253 


26738 


2.388 


15.7 


10 




42.000 


5,000 


47.000. 


27.000 


14 


9 




134.000 


2»700 


136.700 


16.000 


15 r 


% 




348.000 


NA 


348.000 



348.000 


15.6 


9 




47.000 


1.500 


48.500 


34.690 


16 


NA 




50.414 


8.674 


59.088 


22.701 


■ 15 


10 




9.263 


1780 


11.04^ 


laeo* 


15.6 


9 




5.600 


NA 


5.600 


4,500 



13 
2.000 
900 
NA 



2.401 
29.000 
16.900 
348.000 



2.268 
27.000 
15.825 
259.190 



13 2.281 

2.000 29.000 

850 16.675 

NA 259.190 



HSUCCESSFUl 
COMPLETION 



95 
100 
99 
74 



CO 
CT 
DE 
DC 
FL 



NO INSTRUMENT WITH WHICH TO COLLECT DATA 



1.110 
2.107 
1,083* 
NA 



35.800 . 
24.803 
12.416* 
4.500 



31.092 
19.717 
9.263* 
4..400 



1.008 32.100 

2.035 21.752 

1.778* 11.041'* 
NA 4.400 



90 
88 
89* 
98 



GA 

Hi 

ID 

IL 

IN 



lA 

KS 
KY 
LA 



FAILED TO REPORT 
FAILED TO REPORT 



•14 


NA 


15.986 


295 


16.281 


15 


N,NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


15 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


15 


10 


50.211 


3346 


54.057 


14 


9 


35.8^6 


3.614 


39.460 


16 


10 


94.075 


1.952 


.98.027 



15.010 
NA 
70.000 



NA 
NA 
NA 



15.010 
NA 

70.000 



14.453 ,f4A 
195.344 10.000' 
NA NA 



14.453 
205.344* 
NA 



FAILED TO REPORT 



48.443 

30.711 
43.915 



3.536 
1.241 
1.500 



51.979 
31.952 
45.415 



NA NA 

29.311 1.151 
40.000 1^50 



NA 
30.462 
41.250 



96 
NA 
NA 



NA 
95 
91 



ME 


15 


NA 




18.016 


1.686 


1^.702 


NA 


NA 


NA 


9.887 


625 


10.512 


NA 


MD 
MA 

Ml 
MN 


15.6 'NA 
15.6 NA 
15 NA 
FAILED TO REPORT 




NA 

'71.000 
185.000 


NA 
NA 
NA 


65.210 
NA 
135.000 


46.950 
NA 
183.648 


1.550 
NA 
NA 


48.500 
NA 
183.648 


NA 
NA 

* 147.283 


NA 
NA 

20.000 


NA 
NA 

167.283 


90* ' ' 
NA 
91 


MS 


14 


»: 


• 


41.600 


NA 


41.^ 


29.300 


2.700 


32.000 


NA 


NA 


25.000* 


78* 



MO 
MT 
NB 
NV 
NH 



NJ 
NM 
NY 
NC 
ND 



OH 
OK 
OR 
PA 
Rl 



NO STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICE OR SUPERVISION OF DRIVER EDUCATION 



14.3 
14 

15.6 
15.9 



any 



13.581 
24.720 
NA 
13.000* 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



V 13,681 
24.720 
NA 
13.000* 



10-11 
8 



16 
14 

16 any 

15 . 9-10 
14 9 



108.000 
24.500 

223.077 
NA 
NA 



NA 
1.549 
34.561 
NA 
NA 



108.000 
28,049 
257.638 
110,765 
11.151 



12.130 


NA 


12.130 


11.472 


NA 


11,472 


95 


21,413 


NA 


21.413 


21.413 


NA 


21.413 


100 


NA 


NA,^ 


NA 


5.411 


NA 


5,411 


NA 


13.000* 


NA 


13.000* 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


78.000 


NA 


- 78.000 


70.000 


NA 


70.000 


90 


20,495 


550 


21.045 


20.201 


545 


20.746 


- -99 


106,464 


27.683 


134.147 


105.^98 


24,582 


129.980 


97 


104.549 


778 


105.327 


95.045 


701 


95.746 


91 


NA 


NA 


NA 1 


NA 


NA 


8.882 


NA 



15.9 

15.6 

15 

15 

15 



NA 
10 

NA 
10 
10* 



175.000' 
46.265 
39.858 

177,926 
14,700 



NA 

802 
1,846 
20.000* 
2.200 



175.000' 
47.067 
41.704 
197,926 
' 16.900 



175.000' 


NA 


: 175,000' 


175.000' 


NA 


175.000' 


100 


43371 


495 


44,066' 


42.002 


480 


42.482 


96 


16.675 


828 


19.303 


18.363 


620 


18.983 


98 


124,863 


3.204 


• 128.067 


89.7^ 


3.111 


92373 


73 


14,525 


2.075 


16.600 


14.345 


2.052 


16.397 


99 



SC 


FAILED TO REPORT 






















SD 
TN 


14 NA 

FAILED TO REPORT 


^ 12,094 


062 


~ 13.056 


NA 


NA 


NA 


8.694 


255 


' 8.949 


''NA 


* TX 
OT 


15 NA 

16 10 


219.907 
28.044 


NA 
NA 


2191907 
26.044 


170.607 
26.044 


2.201 
NA. 


172.808 

26.oa 


161.785 
26.044 


2.007 
NA 


163.792 
26.044 


ffS 
100 


VT 


FAILED TO REPORT 






















VA 


FAILEDTO REPORT 






















WA 

WV 
' Wl 


15 10 
15.6 10-12 
FAILED TO REPORT 


64.684 

* 26.824 


3.000 
NA 


67.684 
26.824 


64.249 
17,848 


NA ' 
NA 


64,249 
17,848 - 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


WY 


FAILED TO REPORT 






















TOTAL 




384.676 


96.220 


2,597.022 


1.945^302 


56,074 


2.001.376 


1.669,968 


75.063 


1.778.913 


89V« AV. 



KEY; A* PubiiQ Secondary Scnooisfgradas 9-12) 
B » Private & Parocnui Secondary Schools 
C • Public Junior High Schools 
D - Private k ParoeniaUuntorHiQnSenools 



* Includes course repeaters 

' Includes Public and Non-pubUe 

* Estimates 



28 




TABLE III 



TYPES OF PROGRAMS OFFERED AND HOURS REQUIRED 



•STATE 

At 
AK 
AZ 
Af) 
CA 



■ SCHOOLS A &C 

couHses 

FAILEO TO REPORT 
41 
117 
311 
1.166 



SCHQOIS 
COURSES 



' CUSSROOM INSTRUCTiCN 
HOURS 

A AC SAP flgOO. 



ON:SrflEET PRACTICE ORV SiMUUTlON INSTRUCTION RANGE INSTRUCTION 

HOURS suBsr suasr 

A & C B & 0 REOO. A AC iAO RATlO/HRSAAC B&O RATIO 



IM'CAR MINIMUM 
OBSERVATION HQ\j0S, 
HOURS REQQ REOUtflEO 



CO 
CT 
OE 
DC 
Ft 

OA 

HI 

10 

It 

IN 



230 
130 
32 
It 



lA 

KS 
KY 
tA 

ME 



NO INSTRUMENT WITH WHICH TO COttECT D^^TA 



1 


34 


2 


30 


28 - 


2 


6 


f 


0 


3:1 


0 


0 


NA 


12 




117 


16 


30 


117 


16 


6- 


38 


0 


4:1 


1 


0 


1:1 


0 


5 


NA 


NA 


30 


NA 


NA 


6 


NA 


NA 


4:1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


0 


M66 


NA 


-30 


1,166 


NA 


6 


851 


NA 


12 


19* 


NA 


12 


6 


59 


230 


55 


CB 


229 


53 


CB 


135 


s' 


4:1 


36 


0 


2:1 


NA 


37 - 


130 


37 


30 


130 


37 


• 


f 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


13 


32 


13 


30 


32 


13 


6 


10 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


NA 


6 


0, 


*li 


0 


30 


It 


0 


6 


12 


0 


4:1 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 



FAItED TO REPORT 
FAILED TO REPORT 

184* 

727 

368 



447* 

370 
260 

FAItED TO REPORT 
123 



18 



123 



18 



30 



123 



18 



30 

36 
36 
38 



36 
36 

36 
90 



1* 


105* 


1* 


30 


105* 


1* 


• 


0 


0 


3:1 


V 


0 


2:1 


12 


48 




16 


727 


16 


30 


727 


16 


6 


NA 


NA 


4:1 


NA 


NA 


2:1 


12 


36 




43 


NA 


NA 


30 


NA 


NA 


6 


NA 


NA 


4:1 


NA 


NA 


2:1 


12 


73 




2* 


447' 


2* 


30 


44T* 


2* 


i 


31*. 


0 


4:1 


4* 


0 


2:1 


NA 


36 




7 


370 


7 


30 


370 


7 


6 


51 


0 


4:1 


18 


0 


2:1 


12 


36 




26. 


260 


26 


.30 


260 


26 


6 


34 


0 


4:1 


27 


0 


3 


18 


90 


• 



net: 



A • Public Siconoary Senoois c^radt 1 9>12) 
8 •Frivttt A Farocniai Seconoary Senools 
C • PuOtie Juntcr Hign Scnoois 
0 • Private A Parocmai Junior Hign Scnoois 



* • Sctfool Oisiriett<noi fnciuot d in loiaisi 

* •Estimaias ' , ^ 
C8 • CoRipctf ney-baatd 



ikk: 



' 29 



36 



MO 


165 


19 


165 


19 


30 


165 


19 


6 


92 


0 


4:1 


21 


0 


2:1 


0 


38 


MA 
Ml 


UO* 


31* 


110* 


31* 


30 


♦ 110* 


31* 


6 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


NA 


6 


42 


524 


NA 


524 


35 


30 


524 


35 


• 


21 


0 


3:1 


165 


0 


2:1 


0 


36 


MN 


FAItED TO REPORT 




























MS 


27^ 


70 


261 


64 


30> 


261 


64 - 


6 


100 


0 


4:1 


14 


0 


2:1 


12 


36 


MO 


NO STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICE OR SUPERVISION OF DRIVER EDUCATION 






















MT 


153 


5 


153 


5 


42 


153 


5 


6 


23 


0 


1 


0 


0 


NA 


12 


60 


- NB 


312 


NA 


312 


NA 


30 


ZJ2 


NA 


6 


0 


NA 


4:1 


1 


NA 


NA 


0 


36 


NV 


49 


2 ' 


NA 


NA 


30 


NA 


NA 


6 


NA 


NA 


4:1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


36 


y NH 


93 


15 


93 


15 


30 


93 *^ 


15 


8 


1 


0 


4:1 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


^38 


HJ 


265 


146 


354 


14*J 


30 


264 


148 


6 


73 


148 


4:1 


2 


''O 


2:1 


12 


36 


NM 


128 


10 


128 


10 


30 


128 


9 


6 


5 


0 


4:1 


4 


0 


1:1 


9 


45 


NY 


380 


175 


NA 


NA 


24 


NA 


NA 


§ 


NA 


NA 


4:1 


NA 


NA 


4:1 


18 


48 


NC 


448. i 


23 


402 


23 


30 


402 


23 


6 


8 


0 


4:1 


20 


0 


4:1 


12 


64 


NO 


\ 221 j 


11 


221 


11 


30 


221 


11 


6 


35 


2 


4:1 


V 


1 


2:1 


6 


36 


OH 


751 ^ 


0 


751 


0 


36 


751 


0 


6 


268 


0 


8:1 


• 


0 


NA 


18 


60 


OK 


485 


8 


485 


'8 


30 


465 


8 


6 


158 


0 


4:1 


5 


0 


2:1 


4 


36 


OR 


219 


8 


219 


8 


30 


213 


8 


6 


42 ' 


4 


4:1 


0 


0 


NA 


8 


36 


PA 


537 


66 


541 


70 


30 


537 


66 


6 


42 


0 


3 


13 


0 


3 


8 


36 


m 


39 


10 


39 


10 


30 


4 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


30 


sc 


FAItEO TO REPORT, i 
















\ t 
















SD 


172 




172 


9 


30 


172 


9 


6 


.,10 




4:1 


0 


0 


NA 


fr<l8 


^30 


TM 


FAILED TO REPORT 
























• 






TX 


1.100 




• 1,100 


32 


32 


1.100 - 


32 


6 


NA 


NA ; 


4:1 


NA 


NA 


2:1 


6 


38 


UT 


92 




92 


0 


30 


92 


0 


' 6 


39 


0 


4:1 


36 


0 


2:1 


* 6 


36 


VT 


FAILED TO REPORT 
































VA 


FAILED' TO REPORT 
































WA 


304 


1; 


* 304 


6 


CB 


304 


6 


CB 


40 


0 


NA 


9 


0 


NA 


NA 


CB 


WV 


163 




163 - 


1 


68 


163 


1 


• 


12 


0 


3' 


7 


0 


4 


12-18 


82 90 




FAILED TO REPORT 




























WY 


FAILED TO REPORT 
































TOTAL 


10763 * 


695 


9.688 


664 




9.544 647 




2.129 


162 




414 


1 









TABLE Vlt 



TEACHER CERTIFICATION AND TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



STATE 


MINIMUM REQUmiMENrS FOD DRIVER EOUCAriON INSmuCTORS 
•SPECIAL VAlfO TEACHING J SPECIAL TRAINING 
JIJIPORARV CERnFICATEW/ SEMESTER QUARTER TOlNSFPycr 
CERTiFICATfON O.E. ENDORSEMENT MAJOJ^ MINOR HOURS HOURS HANOlCAPPEO 


NO. COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES 
OASIC AOVANCEO PROFESSIONALS 


AL 
AK 
AZ 

ar" 

CA 


FAILEO TO REPORT 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


• 

9 






1 

' 4 
, 7 
' • 


1 
3 
7 
8 


1 
0 
0 

■y. 2 


CO 
CT 
DE 
DC 
FL 


X X 
X 

X • 

" X X 
NO INSTRUMENT WITH WHICH TO COLLECT DATA 


3 
10 


18 




2 
2 
0 
0 


2 
2 
0 
0 


0 
2 
0 
0 


6A 
Hi 

io 

IL 
IN 


FAILEO TO REPORT 
FAILEO TO REPORT 


X 
X 
X 


X 


16 






■2 
15 
5 


2 
9 

2 


0 
NA 

0 / 


lA 
KS 
KY 
LA 

Me^ 


X 

FAILEO TO REPORT 


X 
X 
X 

X 


X 


15 
9 ' 
12 

• 




X 


4 
7 
4 

5 


0 
2 
4 

5 


0 
0 
0 

p 


MO 

MA 

Ml 

MN 

MS 


NA 

FAILEO TO REPORT 


NA ' 
X 
X 

X 


X 


• 

12 




X 


NA 
3 
5 

7 


NA 
0 
3 

2 


NA 
0 
NA 

0 


MO 
MT 
NB 
NV 
NH 


NO STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICE OR SUPERVISION OF Of^lVER EDUCATION 
X X 30 

X y 6 

X 2 
X X 6.12 


X 


3 ■ 

6 

1 

1 


2 
6 

1 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


NJ 
NM 
NV 
^C 

NO 


X 

X 
NA 


X 
X 
X 
NA 
X 


X 

X, 


3 
12 
• 

120 


U 


X 


4 

5 
9 
3 
6 


3 
5 
9 

3 , 
• 


0 

' 0 
NA 
0 
0 


OH 
OK 
OR 
PA 
Rl 


X 


J< 
X 
X 
X 

X. 


X 
X 


9 

3 


12 


X 
X 


15 
9 
3 

10 ' 
1 


15 
9 
3 

3; 
NA 


15 
0 
3 

10 . 
NA 


SC 
SO 
TN 
TX 
UT 


FAILEO TO REPORT 
FAILEO TO REPORT 


X 

X 
X 


X 


• 

e 6 


24 




5 

19 
2 


4 - 

• 

10 
2 


0 

19 
2 


VT 
VA 
WA 

vyv 

Wl 

wy 


FAILEO rO REPORt 
FAILED TO REPORT 

X 

FAILED TO REPORT 
FAILED to REPORT 


X 
X 




12*15 


12 




3 


3 
2 


3 
0 


TOTAL 


7 


35 


2 11 






6 


194 


139 


57 



TABLE VI 



. pULL- AND PART-TIME DRIVER EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS AND PARAPROFESSIONALS 

CERTtFlEO HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFIED HIGH SCHOOL ORtVEH CERriFtED HIGH SCHOOL ORtVER MAY FARAPROrESStQNALS 

DRIVER EDUCATOR EDUCATiOti INSIRUCTORS EOUCATlOP^ INSTRuCrORS 8E USEO'' 

jiTtTf INSTRUCTORS . TEACHING FULL-«M^* , TEACHING FART'TIME NO YES CLASSROOM 1W-CAR SIMUU 

AL FAILED TO REPORT - 

AK 3t , • ' 30 X X X - X 

AZ 350 70 . 200 X 

AA 410 4.l6f 406 XX X 

OA 5.331 1,193 4.133 X XX 



Cb 430 ' 80 ^^ 350 X 

CT 4fi0 33 427 XX 

DE 60 70 2 X . 

DC 20 26 0 X 

FL NO INSTRUMENTWtTH WHICH TO COLLECT DATA 



6A FAILEDTO.REPORT 

Hl^j,/-: FAILED TO REPORT 

10' 436 , 16 422 ' X 

IL NA NA NA X 

•IN ^ - , 600 NA NA X 



lA 1.06f 337 724 X 

KS / 615 186 4d9 X° NA NA NA* 

KY ; 265 190 75 X 

LA #MED TO REPORT 

ME 215 17 198 X 



MD NA NA NA X *X X 

MA 430 ♦ ^0 420 v— X 

Ml ' 4.060 NA NA X 

MN FAILED TO REPORT 

MS '380 NA NA X 



m6 ^ ^0|tATE DEPARTMENT OFFICE OR SUPERVISION of driver EDUCA^^ 

MT " i 335 74 261 X 

NB ' 485 NA ^ ' NA X 

NV NA ' NA ' NA X . 

NH 275 . NA NA X X X X 



NJ NA 325 NA X 

tIM , 175 26 149 NA" 

NY Wf 2.300 40O X 

NC 1,029 771 256 X 

NO NA « 311 X 



OH 2.400 1,440 ^ 960 , . X X 

OK 736 140 ' 599 ' X 

OR 620 35 SIS XXX 

PA 1000 600 500 ' X/ X 

Rl 63 1 82. ' X 



SC FAILED to REPORT ♦ / 

SD 246 24 221 . X 

TN FAILED TO REPORT * 

TX 3.614 2.847 957 X* . X X 

UT * 196 72 124 X X ^ X 



VT FAILED TO REPORT 

V A FAILED TO REPORT . ' ' ■ ' 

WA . 1^70 151 ... 332.56/ 

V/V 264 ^S*- . X 

Vl^l FAILEOTO REPORT 

WY FAILED TO REPORT 



TOTAL ^"^1,019 lf.220 13.765 24 13 3 11 ^ • 



*5ormortelts9 periods par day " 
'full linn«« in tummar programa qnly {no I ificfudtd in toial) 
'tMpfffimtntal approval 

*durino aummcr arid aiiar school <nol krieiudtd in loui) 

3i 



TABLE XII 

0 

COMMERCIAL OniVlNQ SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 



\ 

\ 



NO LICENSING 

NO. ItCENSEO UNLICENSED REOUIREOFOH LICENSING EOUCATtONAL 

jATg Ofl CEflriPIED UNCEBTIPIEO CR BTW _ AGENCY WEOUtREMENTS 

A L FAILED TO REPORT " \ 

AK 11 ' 0 X . X OPS 4(Mir.eour9a«reoil»Qa«*onitnDr. E«. 

AZ FAILED TO REPORT | 

AR 4 3 XX DOE Vm. gntpMifitd I 

CA NA NA NA NA DMV Nana \ 



CO 36 ' NA X X DMV H^S.dtpiomaorGEDpiua^Onr.eoursaforMcrtehaM^CfiBTVO 

CT 311 0 X X DMV h!s. diploma or •quir plus 3^r. course. AdvancfdS-hf. cog rM attar 9 yrt. 

DE FAILED TO REPORT 1 

DC NA NA NA NA NA NA I 

FL 245 N A XX DHS pTWartd classroom instruction \ 



6A 9S NA XX DPS Writtth a«sm 

HI FAILED TO REPORT 

ID 10 0 X X DOE Sam« as H^. instructor 

IL ^ NA 0 X X DOE CoiitQa minor, tratfiessraty ' 

IN NA' NA XX DMV & DOE H^.diptoma 



I A 0 N A XX DOE 9ama as H^. instructors | 

KS 14 OX X DOE •^v. coursa in Or. EO. 34w. Qtntral safaiy 

KV 47 NA NA NA SP KS.tftpiomaorGED 

LA FAILED TO REPORT I 

^ME 119 0 XX DOS <; S«maasH.S.lnstructora ] 



M D 269 NA , X X DMV en * Coiiaga ctgraa plus C^r. ssfaty cd4 flTW-H.8. diploma plus 404)our court* 

MA ^ 1,200 0 ' X X DMV Commareial tettoot instructor eoursa \ 

Ml ^ 4^ 0 • X X ooV'**"'^ Mir.coursainOr.C4. 

MN ' FAILED TO RE.f>0'RT 
MS FAILED TO REf^RT 



MO 0 D NA NA NA NA 

MT 0 0 NA NA NA NA 

NS 14 0 XX DMV Nana 

NV FAILED TO REPORT ; 

N H 250 ^0 XX DOE Sama as H.S. instructors 



NJ 679 0 X * X DMV Nana 

NM 91 0 X X DOE Sam*tsH3.lnttnictort 

NV 2.921 0 NA X DMV 3(Mir. pra-strvica instruction 

NC 109 ' 0 XX DMV 24w.ttacfTara4.courso 

ND • 0 ' X X SP Vat. unsHCifiad 



OH 1,500 • NA X X DHS 40tircMrssa . 

OK FAILED TO REPORT 

OR 23 NA XX DMV HAWpioma 

PK 419 0 X X DOE CII-12*r.0r.E4. 

R* NA NA NA X LB 34ir. Or. E4. plus 250 nr. axptricneaifor owners only) 



f>C FAILEDTO REPORT ^ 
£0 N^ ^ NA NA NA NA NA 

TM FAILEDTO REPORT 

TX 349 0 X X DPS raaen«r*acartificataoiusC».Ed.so«eialaation 

UT 'IS 0 X X DPS „ -»»riCeoura aLor*ouiir. aaoanaoea 



VT 13 0 X X DMV . AbaiicaodanadvanecdOr.Ed.eiSurM 

VA . FAlLEd TO REPORT 

WA 104 NA XX LD Commtreiat licansa 

WV * 0 ' NA X X - DOE Sama as H 9. instructors 

Wl FAILED TO REPORT 

WV FAILED to REPORT 



TOTAL' 12.693 3 29 31 



KEV: DOE • DeoL a^EOuealiO^/Dept.pi Public iniiruciion SP * Slat* Pollc* 

DPS > Daoi. of PuONc Saftty -'i DOS * Deot ot Slaia 

OMV * Dept. ot Motor vehicles LB * Licerts* Board 
DHS * Dept. 01 Highway Sattir. 



costs OF CANCER. VEHICLE INJURIES. CHO AND STROKE 



TABLE 1— Annual Incidence of Cancer, Coronary Heart Disease, Motor Vehicia Injurlea, and 
Stroke by Age and Sex, United Starts, 197^ 





U.S. General 
Population. 1975 


Cancar 


Coronary Heart 
Diseasa 


Motor Veriicie 
Injunas 


Stroka* 


Males 




• 






— |- 


0*14 years 


27,365.000 


3.585 


119 


275,520 


354 


15-24 


20.375.000 


4.661 . 


500 


997.434 


502 


25-34 


15.355.000 


6.150 


5.939 


492,651 


962 


35-44 


11.153.000 


11,210 


' 34,730 


229.600 


2.322 


45-54 


11,491.000 


37,954 


81.184 


185,693 


9.512 


55-64 


9.345.000. 


80.555 


150,464 


127.720 


26.086 


65-74 


6.027.000 


104,340 


90.043 


73.346 


43.191 


" £75 • 


3.145.000 


83.366 


47.269 


34.188 


47.589 


Total Males 


104.238.000 


331.821 


410.248 


2.416.152 


130.518 


Females 




■* 








0<-14years 


26.284.000 


2.944 


23 


227.905 


206 


15-24 


19.913.000 


4.502 


99 


657.827 


274 


25-34 


^ ^ ^ AM MAM 

15,580.000 


10.876 


• 1.218 


o42.0U9 


90*f 


35-44 


11. 671.000 


22.888 


7.345 


196.149 


1.353 


45-54 


12.280.000 


54.891 * 


28.514 


, 179.422 


3.805 


55-64 


10.435.000 


73.974 


82.082 


131.884 


22,837 


65-74 


7.847.000 


80.312 


77.261 


76.430 


33.348 


Ss75 


5.382.000 


78.472 


53.136 


42.017 


59.961 


Total Females 


109.392.000 


Q28.859 


249,678 


1.854,243 


122,348 


Total Population 


213.630.000 


660.660 


659,926 


4.270.395 


252,866 



*SUoka incidence figures do not include Transient Ischemic Attacks. 



males for those under 25 and over 55. For the other three 
Impairments, incidence among males exceeds that among fe- 
males at younger ages and trails at older ages (although in 
each case the rate of incidence— incident events per 1.000 
population— remains higher for males). 

Disaggregation of the four impairments by Sub- 
categories, as shown in Table 2. sheds further.light on pat- 
terns of incidence: mean age at incidence is younger— by 
three decades— for motor vehicle injunes than for the three 
diseases: males tend to have cancer at a somewhat older age 
than they first show coronary heart disease, while the re- 
verse is true for females: for both sexes, the mean age at first 
stroke is. at close to 70 years, greater than that for the other 
conditions. • _ - f ^ 

The final column of Tabic 2 indicates the breakdown be- 
tween male and female -incidence. Women tend to have 
vastly more; cancers of the reproductive system due largely 
10 the indusfoh dn)reast Mr^^^^ they also 

have slightly more cancers of other sites and cases of APU. 
Male predominance is most marked among cancers of the 
respiratory system, buccal 'cavity, and urinary tract, among 
aJl coronary hean disease but APU. and mong motor vehicle 
fatalities and severely injured non*fataiitics. 

Mortality f 

MortaliHV effects are displayed in Table 3. The average 
life expectancies of persons with various impairmertts are 
compared with thosd of'uge* and sex-matched persons of the 
general population. Th'J differences are given in the third set 
of columns us the average number of life years lost per pa<^' 
tient. This shows that all groups of canc<;f s and ail forms of 
coronary heart disease but APU are to be taken seriously— 
with an average loss of 10. S years for all cancers and 9.1 

AJpH Oaeamcer 1980. Vol 70. No. 12 



years for coronary heart disease. In contrast, initial events of 
-stroke and MVI are associated with expected losses of 6.6 
and 0.5 life years, the last being low because of the relatively 
low case fatality rate for MVIs. 

Multiplying the incidence by the expected^oss of years 
per impaired person gives the total life years lost associated 
with incident events in 1975. as shown in Table 3. Among the 
four impairments, the total life years lost by affected individ- 
uals are greatest for cancer (6.94 million), second greatest for 
CHD (3.43 million), third greatest for MVI (2.01 million). . 
and least for stroke (1.68 million). Comparing these totals by 
sex. we see that there was a greater loss in life years among 
women than men with, cancer and stroke, while mates with 
^ heait-disease and motor vehicle injuries lost more than twice 
* as many life years as did females. "\ 

Indirect Costs _ ~ 

The economic sigtrificance of lost life years depends on 
their productive potentials very young and very old life years' 
have less economic significance, although their noneconom- 
ic aspects are important. Productive years lost well in the 
future arc— due to discounting— less valuable than those lost 
soon. In this perspective, lost life years due to stroke are 
relatively less valuable than years lost due to heart disease: 
for motor vehicle injuries, conflicting effects arc at work: the 
life j^ears lost are among the most productive, yet many are 
lost so fur in the future that they have small preisent value 
due to the discounting effect. 

These conditions are brought togctherin calculating the 
present value of expected future earnings. PV(EF£). foc^in- 
dividuals with each of the four impairments (Table 4). There 
we see. for instance, in the firsMine. that a boy iind^r 15 
years of age w ho gets cancer has PV(EFE) of only S40.542: if 

1253 
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TABLE 2«-Estimaled Incidence of Diseases end infurles. Average Age at incidence, and Pro- 
portion of Incidence That is Male by Impairment Subcategories. United'States. 1975 

Awragt Age aMncidence 







Malt 


Feniale 


Bath Saxas 

«M#M9 WVAv9 


* lupuiiiun ui iiiwiuoii&o 

Thai Is Mala 


Cancer 










I 


Digestive System 


1 68,41 1 


66.8 


68.6 


C7 7 

67.7 


.522 


Respiratory System 


99,869 


64.0 


63.2 


cs 0 
60.0 


70C 

.796 


Buccal Cavity 


Z3,dDZ 


61.9 


61.7 


CI 0 
6 1.0 




Reproductive System 


21 4.75 o 


69.9 


cn o 


CO 7 

62.7 


00*9 " 
.269 


Urinary System 


43,577 


65.7 


66.3 


65.9 


.696 


Nervous System 


10.570 


48.5 


^0 0 


^0 4 
48.3 


.548 


Leukemias 


21,293 


58.4 


CO c 

60.6 


59.3 


ceo 
.568 


Lymphomas 


29,338 


56.4 


60.5 


58.3 


.542 


Other Sites 


49,282 


58.3 


57.7 


58.0 


^cn 
.460 


All Cancers 


660.680 


64.7 


62.2 


63.5 


.502 


Coronary Heart Disease 












suopen Deain 


6o,967 


59.1 


CO A 
60.4 


CO 0 

62.2 


C74 

.671 


Mi 


MM M ^ M 

. 231.842 


61.3 


^6.1 


62.4 


.777 


CI 


75,151 


56.9 


.64.0 


59.7 


.610 


APU 


263,966 


60.6 


65.0 


62.9 


.486 


AIICHD 


659.926 


60.3 


65.5 


62.3 


.622 


Motor Vehicle Injuries 












Fatalities 


44.995 


33.8 


37.0 


34.7 


.734 


*MAIS 1 


3,053.035 


28.7 


30.4 


29.5 


.555 


*MAIS2 


702.923 


30.4' 


33.0 


31.5 


.565 


*MAIS3 


353.569 


31.4 


39.7 


34.7 


.602 


'MAIS 4 


87.262* 


30.4 


g4.&"^ 


31.8 


.678 


*MAIS5 


28.611 


26.8 


29.7 


29.0 


.739 


AllMVi 


4.270^J95 


29.3 


31.6 


30.3 


.566 


Stroke 










Hemorrhage 


35,485 


61.3 


63.7 


62.5 


.51.8 


Infarction 


217,381 


71.3 


74.7 


72.9 


.516 


All Stroke** 


252.866 


69.9 


73.1 


71.5 


.516 



'MAfS 1 through MAIS S injuries that are non-fatalitias. 
''Stroke inetdenct figures do not include Trans>tnt Ischtmic Attacks. 



he gets heart disease, this value is S71 .199; if a motor vehicle 
injury, $129,152; if a stroke* S48.660. Subtracting the 
PV(EF£)s of patients from those of the general population 
yields forgone earnings, presented in Table 5— the expected 
future productivity lost when a person sustains a motor ve- 
hicle injury or acquires one of the three disease.s. 

Table 5 combines subcategories of the four impair- 
ments. Because non-Heriouft.moior vehicle injuries are vastly 
more numerous than more serious ones, the average forgone 
earnings of MVfs are a relaCivtiy low $2,263 per injured per- 
son. Average earnings forgone per person amounted to 
S25.334 for cancer. $17,010 forheari disease, and $16,102 for 
stroke.' « 

Dfrect and Total Costs ^ 

Direct co^is. detined as expenditures for goods and 
servtces'necessitattfd by each of the four impairments, are 
shown in Table 6 along with the total of direct and indirect 
costs. The jirst column Hhows the^osts of treatment in the 
first year** primarily jhe cost« of treating the initial episode 
of that condition. Costs of subsequent treatment, present- 
valued ai a discount rale of 6 per ccnt« are given in the sec- 
ond column. Other costs— pnmarily insurance ;idminiHtra- 



tion. but also, for motor vehicle injuries, legal and court 
costs— appear in the third column. The fourth columi; con- 
tains the sums of the three components of direct costs, while 

. the fifth presents forgone earnings, seen in Table 5 on a per 
person basis, but here broken down by ioials per sub- 
category of a condition. The sum of all direct and indirect 
costs is given in the final column of Table 6 and is also pre- 
sented graphically in Figure I. ^ 

Among cancers, the types leading to both greatest direct 
and indirect costs are those of the digestive, respiratory, and 
repVoductive systems— primarily due to their gr^eater im^ 
cidence. Sudden death in coronary heart disease causes little 
direct cost but large forgone earnings. Since both APU and 

„ TIA are considered of.^emsclves non^life-threaiening. fheir 
indirect costs are incurred solely in earnings lost while seek- 
ing treatment or in recuperation. These are. accordingly, 
small.- Amo^g motor vehicle injuries, the four least severe 
categories <M.AIS I to MAIS 4) .iccouni for 64-per cent of uil 
MVl direct costs but foroAly 8 per cent of the indirect costs, 
indicating their responsibility for e.xierNive short-term medi- 
cal expenses, but their limited impact on long*icrm produc- 
tivity. Critical but not immediately fatal iniunes iM.AIS 5) . 
have greater direct costs than any other suhculegory of .MVl. 
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COSTS OF CANCER. VEHICLE INJURIES. CHO AND STROKE 



tABLE 6^stimated Direct and Indirect Costs Associated with the Incidence of Cancer. Coronary Heart Disease, Motor Vehiclt 
Injuries, and Stroke, United States, 1975 (Discounted at 6 Per Cent) 



~ Otrect Costs 
(millions S) 



Trealment during Future 
Disease lnjury First Year Treatmenl Other* 



Cancer 



Digestive System 




C 907 




C 1 AA^ 


9 o,9D9 


c c nin 
9 o.uiu 


Respiratory System 


eon 


109 


OD 


Q'JQ 
QCO 


1 7en 


A. cnn 

4.900 


Buccal Cavity 






1 9 

12 


2o7 


d9o 


ODU 


Heproauciive oysiem 


1.1 1 1 


1 .UoU 




9 9*97 

2,20 7 


^ 71 1 
O.r 1 1 




wfinary oysiem 




1^7 


Ifl 


^99 


701 

roi 


1 9rv^ 

1 .2U0 


Nervous System 


Of 


49 


D 


142 


917 


1 oco 
1 .Ud9 


Leukemtas 


1C7 


au 


9 


210 


944 


1 1 cn 


Lympnomas 




I*!*! 

loo 


lis 


040 


1.JOO 


1 790 
l.r c9 




266 


205 


21 




1 07Q 


1.571 


An Cancers 


4.130 


2.005 


\ , 276 


6,411 


16.737 


23! 148 


Coronary Heart Disease 








• 






Sudden Death 


7 


0 


0 


7 


3,891 


3,898- 


Ml 


974 


459 


64 


1.497 


5.369 


6.866 




329 


248 


26 


603 


1,958 


2.561 


APU 


77 


290 


17 


384 


7 


391 


AlICHD '^^^ 


1,387 


997 


107 


2,491 


11,225 


13.716 


Motor Vehicle Injuries 














Fatalities 


50 


0 


126 


176 


, 7,052 


7.228 


MAiSI 


561 


« 0 


71 


632 


111 


743 


MAIS 2 


674 


0 


123 


797 


180 • 


977 


MAIS 3 


727 


15 


228 


970 


314 


1.284 


MAIS 4 


434 


-122 


109 


665 


206 


871 


MAIS 5 


412 


73a 


388 


1.533 


1.798 


3,331 


AUMVi 


2.858 


870 


1,045 


4,773 


9,662 


14.435 


Stroke 














Hemorrhage 


165 


f4 


10 


239 


1.470 


1.709 


Infarction \ 


1.345 


583 


87 


2.015 


2.602 


4.617 


TIA 


16 


93 


5 


114 


16 . 


130 


AttSTrokes ^ 


1.526 


740 


102 


2,368 


4,088 


. 6.456 


All Conditions ^ 


V 9.901 


.4.612 


1.530 


16,043 


41,712 


57.755 



""Other" costs include insurance adrntmstralion costs and. m the case of motor vehicle injuries, legal and court costs as well. For motor vehicle mjunes. legal and 
court costs const.tuie S87d million ol the SL04S iiuiiion m^^pihisr^costs. 



Indirect Costs ToialX>>sts 
' (millions S) {millions S) 

Total Z " 

Direct . Forgone Earnings 



proach rather than the prevalence upproach, we compared 
our results with those calculated by Berk'** following the 
prevalence approach. Berk estimated the annual cost of 
stroke to be S6.84 biltion-^in contrast with our incidence- ' 
based e!»timute of 56.46 billion. For cancer. Berk calculated 
$22.36 billion in annual costs vs our fii«ure of S23. 15 billion. 

The most significant disxontinuity in impairment costs 
as a function of age at incidence occurs for mates at retire* 
ment. We. accordingly examined the effects of having as* 
sumed 70-year-old males to be representative of all males 
between 63 and 74. Using year*by-year interpolations, we 
found, for instance, that among thuse with stroke, this ana- 
lytic assumption led to a 4.7 per cent underestimation offer- 
gone earnings for this-group—an error of roughly S7 milliun. 
For other groups and fur direct costs, the errors intruduced 
by assuming the representativeness of persons of midpoint 
ages are considerably smaller. 

Our sensitivity analyses indiaite that the current state of 
the art in estimating the economic costs of illness has limited 
numerical precision. For many decisions involving com- 
parisons across health conditions, the numerical accuracy 



can be kept within acceptable boupds. provided that care is 
taken to maintain methodological consistency. For other de- 
cisions. useful guidance on the size of likely errors may be 
derived from sensitivity* analyses. In this way. applications 
of economic cost estimates can be restricted lo those. for 
which their precision is adequate. 



A$ wit^i many forms of analysis, the potential for misun^ 
derstanding and abusirtg the economic costs of diseases and 
injuries is great. Economic cosu. as has been often noted, do, 
not capture pain and sulTering. griefs the value of leisure 
time, or the symbolic aspects uf illness. Economic values of 
specific persons moreuver misstate true societal valuations: 
our society does not value men relative to v^omen. or the 
rich relative to the pour, or different ethnic groups, or the 
retired relative to the employed in the raiius of their wages. 
These shortcomings to ecunumic valuatiuns should be kept 
in mind. 
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ILLINOIS FATALITliES 




ttft ftfi lit • %%t% «t94 %m Aiu %m fm .ia?a %4m 



ERIC 



10 YEAR TRSNDS IH ILLINOiS TRAFFIC^ 



MOTOR VEHICtfiS REGISTERED- 
(MILLIONS)-UP29.1% 



1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


5.53 


5.78 


6.16^ 


6^34 


6.49 


6.71 


7.22 


7.60 


8.34 


7 14 


LICcNS 


ED DRIVERS (MILLIONS) - UP f 6.9% 




1.971 


1972 


1973 


1 97'4 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


5.99 


6.15 


6.30 


6.53 


6.39 


6.55 


6.74 


6.85 


6.93 


7.00 


VEHICL 


E MILES TRAVELED (BILLIONS)— 




1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


t975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1 979 


1980 


57.39 


59.38 


60.77 


59.21 


60.94 


64.41 


66.95 


65.83 


64.93 
1 


64.76^ 



DEATHS (HUNDREDS) - DOWN 1 6.9% 



1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


24.00 


22.54 


23.69 


20.07 


20.84 


20.73 


21.70 


21.66 


20.48 


19.94 


INJURIE 


:S (THOUSANDS) - UP 1 1 .9% 






1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


"1978, 


1979 


1980 


148.83 


154.06 


168.46 


160.55 


172.44 


181.93 


197.47 


198.29 


187.74 


166.59 


ACClOE 


INTS (THOUSANDS) - 


UP 16.8% 










1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1§'76 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


393.^7 


449.89 


500.60 


486.61 


511.89 


525.47 


573.06 


587.08 


568.71 


459.69 



MILEAGE DEATH RATE 



1971 


19/2 


1973 






1976 


1977 


1978 


1^79 


1980 


4.2 


3.8 


' 3-? 






3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


3/2 


3.1 



•1980 compared with 1971. / , 
**Poe9 not Include trailers and ^emi-trailers 

or dealer and in-tranalt vehicles. 
**Method of obtaining vehicle hftiles traveled was 

revised in 1973^90 direct coh^parisons to previous 

years can not be made. 
■ ^Preliminary estimate (subject to revision). 



CAPSULE OF 1 980 TRAFFIC ACCJDiNT STATrSTJCI 



The, 1980 Toll 
Persons Killed 1.984 
Persons Injured 166.590 
Economic Cost 1 .790.000.000 



Estimated Cost of All 
Reported Traffic Accidents 



1980 Versus 1979 

Travel Decrease 0.3% 

Reported Accidents Decrease 1 9.2% 

Fatalities Decrease 2.6% 

Travel-Death Rate Decrease 3.1 % 



There were 469.692 reported accidents of which 1 1 1,878 were 
personal mjury and 346.023 were property damage accidents. 

. i ,994 persons were killed in 1 .791 fatal accidents for an average 
of/1.11 deaths per fatal accident. 

Ti^affic deaths fell below 2000 for the first time since 1 962. 

Qf all drivers involved in fatal accidents, 1 5.0 percent were under 
20 years of age. and 35.8 percent were under 25 years of age. 

ffor each person icilled. there were 84 persons injured. 

pi all fatal accidents. 28.6 percent occurred at intersections. 

43.0 percent of all fatal accidents occurred on rural roads, but only 
n 1 .7 percent of aH accidents occurred on rural roads. 

One traff ic accident was r^eported every 69 seconds. . 

One persfon was killed every 4 hours and 24 minutes as a result of 
a traffic accident. 

Oneperson was Injured every 3 minutes and i Oseconds 
In a traffic accident. ^ . 

mcrease of 42 deaths from the 1 979.totai. 

For each pedestrian killed, there were 29.4 Injured. 

intersection '^"^ P®''*^®"^ killed crossing at . 

29i2 percent of all pedestrians killed were under 20 years, and 
26.2 percent were 65 years of age or older. 

pi?&cft ^ ^ accounted for 53.7 percent of |he 



NET NUMBERS OPXICENSED DRIVEBg IN STATE 



AGE GROUPS 



TOTAL-ALL GLACISES, 





~ MALE 


1 FEMALE 


TOTAL 




1 v (1) 


1 (2X 




1. 16. years 


1 5Q,125 


43,913- 




2. 17 years 


78,9a7' 


T 68,962* 


1 147 AQQ . 


3. 18 years 


1 90,879" 


79.294 


_1 ^ • 

1 170 1751 


4. 19 years 


1^ 98,743" 


1 87^515 




5. 20 years 


.97,175" 


I 86,439"" 


1 183 614 

J XwWfWjL^ 


6. 21 years 


102,298^ 


91.912 

J * » 


r 1Q4 9iin 


7. 2^ years 


1 103,15T" 


I 92.816 


1 1 Q^fi - 


8. 23 years ' 


99,108" 


1 89,049 ' 


1881^ 


9.„ 24 years 


100,864 : 


\ ■ 90,976~ 


1 191 84^ 1 


10. 25-29 years 


. 471,894 


432,183 


904(177 1 


11. 30«34 years 


426,701 


399,534 ^ 


826,235 


12. 35-39 years 


1 332,645 "1 


^13,267] 


645,902 


13. 40-44. years . 


1 275>969"| 


255,013 1 


530,982 1 


14. 45-49 years - 


. 252,678 


226,686 


479,359 


15. 50*54 years 


' ' \ ^66,460 [ 


; 232;p55 I 


498,515 


16. 55*59 years 


1 260,200 1 


220^806.1 


481,006 1 


17. 60-64 yearg 


218,192 [ 


180,866 


399,058 


18. 65-69 years 


171,240 ' 


135,715 I- 


306,955 


19; 70 and over 


226,407. 

. . 1 t 1 


152,563 


. 378;97d 


TOTAL 


' • 1 ' • r* 
3,723,662 

<• 1. 1 


3,279,554 


7,003,216 / 



Courtesy of Illinois Departmenfof Transportation, 1980. ' 



